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The Guests 


OSEPH Altsheler, George Ade, Sydney Adamson, Henry M. 

Alden, Mrs. Henry M. Alden, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 

Thompson Buchanan, Nancy Huston Banks, Margaret Potter 

Black, Josephine Daskam Bacon, Alice Brown, Lilian Bell 

Bogue, Elizabeth Bisland Wetmore, Irving Bacheller, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Rex E. Beach, Perry Belmont, Mrs. Belmont, John 
Burroughs, Gelett Burgess, Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. Baylies, Doro- 
thy Canfield, Bliss Carman, Miss Clemens, Andrew Carnegie, 
Mrs. Carnegie, James B. Connolly, George W. Cable, Robert W. 
(hambers, Arthur Colton, Will Carleton, Charles W. Chesnutt, 
Mrs. Pearl Craigie, Miss Cutting, Elisabeth Luther Cary, Mrs. 
Phillips Clar:, Frances Powell Case, Willa Sibert Cather, E. A. 
Dithmar, Finley Peter Dunne, Caroline Duer, Olivia Howard 
Dunbar, Norman Duncan,. Samuel Davis, Frederick A. Duneka, 
Charles A. Eastman, George Cary Eggleston, May Isabel Fisk, Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, Sewell Ford, Justus Miles Forman, Louise 
Forsslund, C. de Fornaro, Richard Watson Gilder, 8S. M. Garden- 
hire, Eliot Gregory, Theodosia Garrison, Dennis Hare, Miss Howells, 
William Dean Howells, Will N. Harben, Frederick Trevor Hill, 
Rupert Hughes, Julian Hawthorne, Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
Hopkins, Katherine Hillard, Mrs. Harvey, J. enry Har- 
per, Ernest Ingersoll, Winifred Ives, Adrian H. Joline, Gabrielle 
Jackson, Elizabeth Jordan, Owen Johnson, Mrs. Joline, Florence 
Morse Kingsley, Mrs. H. A. Mitchell Keays, Mrs. Leigh, Edwin 
Lefevre, John Uri Lloyd, Richard Le Gallienne, Nelson Lloyd, 
Elinor Macartney Lane, John Larkin, Mrs. Larkin, Alfred Henry 
Lewis, John Luther Long, W. J. Lampton, Frederick T. Leigh, 
‘Roy L. McCardell, John A. Mitchell, Alice Duer Miller, Marguerite 
Merington, Mrs. George Madden Martin, Charles Major, Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, Philip Verrill Mighels, Weymer Jay Mills, 
Edwin Markham, Harold MacGrath, Tom Masson, Brander Mat- 
thews, Frank D. Millet, R. K. Munkittrick, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Francis Aymar Mathews, John T. McCutcheon, Sam- 
uel E. Moffett, James MacArthur, Edward S. Martin, Peter 
Newell, Anne O’Hagan, William Dana Oreutt, Lloyd Osbourne, 
Roland Phillips, Emery Pottle, William Farquhar Payson, Anna 
P:-Paret, Albert Bigelow Paine, Emily Post, Dr. Edward Quintard, 
Kate Douglas Riggs, Morgan Robertson, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Agnes Repplier, Henry H. Rogers, Mrs. Rogers, Dr. C. C. Rice, 
Abby Meguire Roach, William D. Sloane, Mrs. Sloane, Ruth Me- 
Enery Stuart, Louise Morgan Sill, Anna McClure Sholl, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, van Tassel Sutphen, Isobel Strong, May Sinclair, 
Everett A. Tomlinson, Bert Leston Taylor, Eugene Thwing,. Prince 
Troubetskoy, Princess Troubetskoy, Annie E. Trumbull, Caroline 
Ticknor, Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, Mark Twain, Herman Knicker- 
bocker Viele, Henry van Dyke, Onoto Watanna Babcock, Churchill 
Williams. Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, Edith Wyatt, Jesse Lynch Will- 
iams, Carolyn Wells, Florence Wilkinson, Orme Wilson, Mrs. Orme 
Wilson, Creighton Webb, Thomas B. Wells, Jean Webster. 


The Speeches 
THE CHAIRMAN: 

As you are doubtless aware, ladies and gentlemen, Mark Twain 
has been living on borrowed time for five days. With characteristic 
perversity he arranged that his birthday should be the very day 
selected by. the great and good father in Washington for the giv- 
ing of thanks generally. Why thanks should have been given at 
all, unless for great crops of corn, wheat, and cotton, or perhaps 
for an exceptionai crop of rascals this year, was difficult of com- 
prehension. Nevertheless, we felt that if our Chief Magistrate 
had reached an understanding “ees only Superior, it would be 
unbecoming in us to be insistent” Moreover, we have Biblical au- 
thority—I am quite certain that Doctor van Dyke will bear me out 
in the assertion, and that the Rev. Mr. Twichell has sufficient knowl- 
elge of the Scriptures to confirm Doctor van Dyke’s judgment— 
that those who occupy high places are entitled to special considera- 
iion. It is a favorite phrase of a distinguished author, happily 
present this evening, heed identity may be suspected from the 
fact that he is often addressed as “the laird,” that the only aris- 
tocracy worth mentioning is that of brains. Inasmuch as that is 
the only basis for a claim to aristocracy that most of us have, I 
think we shall have to admit the validity of the contention. Fortu- 
nately we have in the high place to which I have referred one who 
personifies the aristocracy of brains as well as of authority, and, I 
might say, tact. He had the happy thought of sending to us a 
word to-night, thereby greatly embarrassing me, because of the 
difficulty in obtaining for that message a suitable vehicle ‘of :ex- 
pression. Happily, I found one—one of equal rank, and therefédre 
fitting, and withal most gracious and altogether pleasing. I now 
ask the President of the Vassar Alumne Association to read to you 
a message from the President of the United States. 

Miss Cutting thereupon read the following letter from President 
Roosevelt : | 

, November 28, 1905. 

My bEAR CoLONEL Harvey,—I wish it were in my power to be 
at the dinner held to celebrate the seventieth birthday of Mark 
Twain—it is difficult to write of him by his real name instead of 
by that name which has become a household word wherever the 
English language is spoken. He is one of the citizens whom all 
Americans should delight to honor, for he has rendered a great 
and peculiar service to America, and his writings, though such 
as no one but an American could have written, yet emphatically 
come within that small list which are written for no particular 
country, but for all countries, and whiclf are not merely written 


for the time being, but have an abiding and permanent value. May 
he live long, and year by year may he add to the sum of admirable 
work that he has done. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed ) THEOPORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

There are at least two kinds of friendship, one that of the 
many, the other that of the few. Our guest has the friendship of 
the whole world, but he is blessed, in addition, to an exceptional 
degree, with the friendship of a few. It is not given to many 
men to have such individual personal friends as he has had in 
two who are seated at his table, this evening,—Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Twichell. But he has had one friend yet more helpful and 
sympathetic, one preeminent himself, one ever full of encourage- 
ment, one who has never faltered in his endeavor to make Amer- 
ican literature pure, strong and healthful; one whom you will all 
delight to hear propose the health of the guest of the evening, the 
one indeed who is the most fitting person in all the world to per- 
form that task. I have the pleasure of presenting to you William 
Dean Howells. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS said: 

HESE cheers, Mr. President, and 
ladies and gentlemen, are more 
terrifying to me than the dead 
silence of which I would gladly 
be a part. Since you have 
thought me fit, I could not wish 
a greater pleasure than that 
which you have proffered to me. 
1 have written something pref- 
atory to the toast I shall pro- 
pose, and I wish before reading 
it to offer you what I believe 
ought to be a biographical ex- 
planation. Mr. Clemens has al- 
ways had the effect on me of 
throwing me into a etic 
ecstasy. (Laughter.) I know it 
is very uncommon. Most people 
speak of him in prose, and I 
dare say there will be a deal of 
prosing about him to-night; but 

for myself, I am obliged to resort to metre whenever I think of 

him. I fancy there is some strong undercurfent of try in the 
man which drags me down and sweeps me along with him. I re- 
member three years ago,-when he was a comparative youth of 
sixty-seven, I was called upon to respond to some sort of toast, 
and [ instantly fell into rhyme. I don’t know that I shall quite 
be able to scramble out of it to-night. At that time I praised 

him in what I ventured to call a double-barrelled sonnet; it was a 

sonnet of twenty-eight lines instead of fourteen. To-night, as 

he has reached the Psalmist’s age limit, I thought perhaps a 

psalm would be more fitting; the psalm of David, if we could not 

get anything better. (Laughter.) But I found myself quite 
helpless when it came to the matter of preparation, and I fell 
back on the Shakespearean sonnet. I found myself, however, 
obliged to write a Shakespearean sonnet of extraordinary length. 

Shakespeare wrote sonnets of fourteen lines, mine is of twenty- 

eight. But you will find Shakespeare again has been improved 

upon since he died. Mr. Bernard Shaw now writes plays twice as 
good as Shakespeare——and I write sonnets twice as long as 

Shakespeare. .(Laughter and applause.) I don’t know that I need 

delay you louger from the pleasure before you, but such as my 

sonnet is ! will read it. This is a sonnet to Mark Twain. 


SONNET TO MARK TWAIN 


A traveller from the Old World just escaped 
Our customs with his life, had -found his way 
To a place up-town, where a Colossus shaped 
Itself, sky-scraper high. against the day. 
A vast smile, dawning from its mighty lips, 
Like sunshine on its visage seemed to brood; 
One eye winked in perpetual eclipse, 
In the other a huge tear of pity stood. 
Wisdom in chunks about its temples shone; 
Its measureless bulk grotesque, exultant, rose; 
And while Titanic puissance clothed it on, 
Patience with foreigners was in its pose. 
So that, “ What art thou?” the emboldened traveller spoke, 
‘And it replied, “I am the American joke. 
‘I am the joke that laughs the proud to scorn; Q 
* *I: mock at cruelty, I banish care, 
[ cheer the lowly, chipper the forlorn, 
I bid the oppressor and hypocrite beware. 
I tell the tale that makes men cry for joy; 
I bring the laugh that has’ no hate in it; 
In the heart of age I wake the undying boy; 
My big stick blossoms with a thornless wit, 
The lame dance with delight in me; my mirth 
Reaches the deaf untrumpeted; the blind 
My point can see. I jolly the whole earth, / 
But most I love to jolly my own kind, 
Joke of a people great, gay, bold, and free, 
I type their master-mood. Mark Twain made me.” 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, and Colonel Harvey, I will try not 
to be greedy on your behalf in wishing the health of our honored 
and, in view of his great age, our revered guest. I will not say, 
“Qh King, live forever.” but “ Oh King, live as long as you like!” 
(Amid great applause and waving of napkins all rise and drink 
to Mark Twain.) 


MARK TWAIN said: 


ELL, if I made that joke, it is 
the best one I ever made, and 
it is in the prettiest language 
too. I never can get quite to that 
height. But I appreciate that 
joke and I shall remember it,— 
and I shall use it when occasion 
requires. (Laughter.) 

[ have had a great many 
birthdays in my time. I re- 
member the first one very well 
(laughter), and I always think 
of it with indignation (renewed 
laughter); eyerything was so 
crude, unesthetic, primeval. 
Nothing like thisatall. (Laugh- 
ter.) No proper appreciative 
preparation made; nothing real- 
ly ready. (Prolonged laughter.) 
Now, for a person born with 
high and delicate’ instinets,— 
why, even the cradle wasn't whitewashed,—nothing ready at all. 
I hadn't any hair (laughter), 1 hadn't any teeth (laughter), I 
hadn't any clothes (laughter), | had to go to my first banquet 
just like that. (Prolonged laughter.) Well, everybody came swarm- 
ing in. It was the merest little bit of a village.—hardly that, 
just a little hamlet, in the backwoods of Missouri, where noth- 
ing ever happened, and the people were all interested (laugh- 
ter), and they all came; they looked me over to see if there was 
anything fresh in my line. Why, nothing ever happened in that 
village—I—why, I was the only thing that had really happened 
there (laughter) for months and months and months; and al- 
though I say it myself that shouldn't, I came the nearest. to being 
a real event that had happened in that village in more than two 
vears. (Laughter.) Well, those people came, they came with that 
curiosity which is so provincial, with that frankness which also 
is so provincial, and they examined me all around and gave their 
opinion. Nobody asked them, and I shouldn’t have minded if any- 
body had paid me a compliment, but nobody did. Their opinions 
were all just green with prejudice, and I feel those opinions to 
this day. (Laughter.) Well, I stood that as long as—well, you 
know I was born courteous (laughter), and I stood it to tie 
limit. I stood it an hour and then the worm turned. I was the 
worm; it was my turn to turn, and I turned. (Laughter.) I knew 
very well the strength of my position; I knew that I was the only 
spotlessly pure and innocent person in that whole town (laughter). 
and I came out and said so. And they could not say a word. It 
was so true. They blushed, they were embarrassed. Well, that 
was the first after-dinner speech I ever made (laughter). I think 
it was after dinner. (Renewed laughter.) 

It’s a long stretch between that first birthday speech and this 
one. That was my cradle-song, and this is my swan-song, I sup- 
pose. I am used to swan-songs; I have sung them several 
times. 

This is my seventieth birthday, and I wonder if you all rise 
to the size of that proposition, realizing all the significance of 
that phrase, seventieth birthday. 

The seventieth birthday! It is the time of life when you arrive 
at a new and awful dignity; when you may throw aside the decent 
reserves which have oppressed you for a generation and stand 
unafraid and unabashed upon your seven-terraced summit and 
look down and teach—unrebuked. You can tell the world how 
you got there. “It is what they all do. You shall never get tired 
of telling by what delicate arts and deep moralities you climbed 
up to that great place. You will explain the process and dwell 
on the particulars with senile rapture. I have been anxious to 
explain my own system this long time, and now at last I have 
the right. 

I have achieved my seventy years in the usual way: by stick- 


ing strictly to a scheme of life which would kill anybody else, 
(Laughter.) It sounds like an exaggeration, but that is really 


the common rule for attaining to old age. When we examine the 
programme of any of these garrulous old people we always find 
that the habits which have preserved them would have decayed 
us; that the way of life which enabled them to live upon the 
property of their heirs so long, as Mr. Choate says, would have put 
us out of commission ahead of time. I will offer here, as a sound 
maxim, this: That we can’t reach old age by another man’s road. 

I will now teach, offering my way of life to whomsoever desires 
to commit suicide by the scheme which has enabled me to beat 
the doctor and the hangman for seventy years. (Laughter.) Some 
of the details may sound untrue, but they are not. I am not here 
to deceive; I am here to teach. i 

We have no permanent habits until we are forty. Then they 
begin to harden, presently they petrify, then business begins./ Since 
forty I have been regular about going to bed and getting up— 
and that is one of the main things. I have made it a rule to go 
to bed when there wasn’t anybody left to sit up with; and I have 
made it a rule to get up*when I had to. (Laughter.) This has 
resulted in an unswerving regularity of irregularity. It has saved 
me sound, but it would injure another person. 

In the matter of diet—which is another main thing—TI have been 


persistently strict in sticking to the things which didn’t agree 
with me until one or the other of us got the best of it. Until 
lately I got the best of it myself. (Laughter.) But last spring 
1 stopped frolicking with mince pie after midnight; up to then 
1 had always believed it wasn’t loaded. (Laughter.) For thirty 
years | have taken coffee and bread at eight in the morning, and 
no bite nor sup until 7.30 in the evening. Eleven hours. That is 
all right for me, and is wholesome, because | have never had a 
headache in my life, but headachy people would not reach seventy 
comfortably by that road, and they would be foolish to try it. 
And | wish to urge upon yourthis—which | think is wisdom—that 
if you find you can’t make seventy by any but an uncomfortable 
road, don’t you go. When they take off the Pullman and retire 
you to the rancid smoker, put on your things, count your checks, 
and get out at the first way station where there's a cemetery. 
( Laughter. ) 

[ have made it a rule never to smoke more than one cigar at a 
time. I have no other restriction as regards smoking. I do not 
know just when I began to smoke, I only know that it wag in my 
father’s lifetime, and that I was disereet. He passed from this 
life early in 1847, when } was a shade past eleven; ever since then 
I have smoked publicly/ As an example to others, and not that I 
care for moderation myself, it has always been my rule never to 
smoke when asleep, and never to refrain when awake. f(Laughter.) 
It is a good rule. I mean, for me; but some of you know quite 
well that it wouldn't answer for evérybody that’s trying to get 
to be seventy. 

I smoke in bed until I have to go to sleep: I wake. up in the 
night, sometimes once, sometimes twice, sometimes three times, and 
I never waste any of these opportunities to smoke. This habit is 
so old and dear and precious to me that I would feel as you, sir, 
would feel if vou_ should lose the only moral you've got—mean- 
ing the chairman—if you've got one: I am making no charges. 
(Laughter.) I will grant, here, that I have stopped smoking now 
and then, for a few months at a time, but it was not on prin- 
ciple, it was only to show off; it was to pulverize those eritics who 
sal [ was a slave to my habits and couldn't break my bonds. 
( Laughter. ) 

To-day it is all of sixty years since | begamto smoke the limit. 
I have never bough cigars with life-belts aroundthem. ( Laughter.) 
I early found that those were too expensive for me. I have always 
bought cheap cigars—reasonably cheap, at any rate. Sixty years 
ago they cost me four dollars a barrel, but my taste has‘ im- 
proved, latterly, and | pay seven now. (Laughter.) Six or seven. 
Seven, I think. Yes, it’s seven. But that includes the barrel. 
(Laughter.) I often have smoking-parties at my house; but the 
people that come have always just taken the pledge. I wonder 
why that is? ( Laughter.) 

As for drinking, I have no rule about that. the others 
drink I like to help; otherwise | remain dig_Ay hatit and prefer- 
ence. (Laughter.) This dryness does not hurt me, but it could 
easily hurt you, because you are different. ,(Laughter.}) You let 
it.. alone. 

Since [I was seven years old I have seldom taken a dose of medi- 


‘cine, and have still seldomer needed one. But up to seven I lived 


exclusively on allopathic medicines. (Laughter.) Not that I need- 
ed them, for I don’t think I did; it was for economy; my father 
took a drug-store for a debt, and it made cod-liver oil cheaper 
than the other breakfast foods. (Laughter.) We had nine bar- 
rels of it, and it lasted me seven years. Then I was weaned. 
(Laughter.) The rest of the family had to get along with 
rhubarb and ipecac and such things, because I was the pet. I 
was the first Standard Oil Trust. (Laughter.) I had it all. 
By the time the drug-store was exhausted my health was estab- 
lished, and there has never been much the matter with me since, 
But you know very well it would be foolish for the average child 
to start for seventy on that basis. It happened to be just the 
thing for me, but that was merely an accident; it couldn’t happen 
again in a century. ( Laughter.) 

I have never taken any exercise, except sleeping and resting, and 
I never intend to take any. Exercise is loathsome. And it can- 
not .beé any benefit when you. are tired; | was always tired. 
(Laughter.) But let another person try my way, and see where 
he will come out. 

I desire now ‘to repeat and emphasize that maxim: We can;t 
reach old age by another man’s road. My habits protect my life, 
but they would assassinate you. 

I have lived a severely moral life. But it would be a mis- 
take for other people to try that, or for me to recommend it. Very 
few would sueceed: you have to have a perfectly colossal stock of 
morals; and you can’t get them on a margin; you have to have 
the whole thing, and put them in your box. Morals are an aequire- 
ment—like music, lke a foreign language, like piety, poker. 
paralysis—no man is born with them,’ I wasn’t myself, I started 
poor. I hadn’t a single moral. Thére is hardly a man in this 
house that is poorer than I was then. (Laughter.) Yes, I started 
like that—the world before me, not g@ moral in the slot. Not even 
an insurance moral. (Laughter.) / 1 can remember the first one 
I ever got. FE ean remember the Gandscape,- the weather, the— 
I can remember how everything looked. It was an old moral, an 
old. second-hand moral, all out of repair, and didn’t fit anyway. 
Kut if you are careful with a thing like that, and keep it in a dry 
place,-and save it for processions, and Chautauquas, and Werld’s 
Fairs, and so on, and disinfect it now and then, and give it a 
fresh coat of whitewash once in a while, you will be surprised to 
see how well she will last and how long she will keep sweet, or 
at least inoffensive. When I got that mouldy old moral she had 
stopped growing, because she hadn’t any exercise: but I worked 
her hard, I worked her Sundays and all. Under this cultivation 
she waxed in might and stature beyond belief, and served me well 
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and was my pride and jov for sixty-three years; then she got 
to associating with insurance presidents, and lost flesh and char- 
acter, and was a sorrow to look at and no longer competent for 
business. (Laughter.) She was a great less to me. Yet not all 
loss.. I sold her—ah, pathetic skeleton, as she was—lI sold her 
to Leopold, the pirate King of Belgium: he sold her to our Metro- 
politan Museum, and it was very glad to get her, for, without a 
rag on, she stands 57 feet long and 16 feet high, and they think 
she’s a brontosaur. (Laughter.) Well, she looks it. They believe 
it will take nineteen geological periods to breed her match. 

Morals are of inestimable value, for every man is born crammed 
with sin microbes, and the only thing that can extirpate these sin 
wnicrobes is morals. Now vou take a_ sterilized Christian—I 
mean, vou take the sterilized Christian (laughter), for there's 
only one. Dear sir, IT wish you wouldn't look at me like that. 
( Laughter. ) 

Threescore years and ten! 

It is the NSeriptural statute #f limitations. After that, you 
owe no active duties: for you the strenucus life is over. You 
are a time-expired man, to use Kipling’s military phrase: You 
have served your term, well or less well, and you are mustered out. 
You are become an honorary seer ‘of the republic, you are 
emancipated, compulsions are not fr you, nor any bugle- call but 
“lights out.” You pay the time-worn duty bills if you choose, or 
decline if you prefer—-and without prejudice—for they are not 
legally collectable. 

The previous-engagement plea, which in forty years has cost you 
so many twinges. vou can lay aside forever; on this side of the 
grave you will never need jt again, If you shrink at thought of 
night, and winter, and the late home-coming from the banquet 
and the lights and the laughter through the deserted streets—a 
desolation which would not remind you now, as for a generation it 
did, that your friends are sleeping, and you must. creep in aétip- 
toe and not disturb them, but would only remind you that you 
need not tiptoe, you can never disturb them more—if you shrink 
at thought of these things, you need only ‘reply, “ Your invitation 
honors me, &md pleases me because you still keep me in your re- 
membrance, but I am seventy; seventy, and would nestle in the 
chimney corner, and smoke my pipe, and read my book, and take 
my rest, wishing vou well in all affection, and that when you in 
your turn shall arrive at pier No. 70 you may step aboard your 
waiting ship with a reconciled spirit, and lay your course toward 
the sinking sun with a contented heart.” (Prolonged applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

I shall call again upon President Cutting to read a cablegram 
we have received this evening from Mark Twain’s friends on the 
other side of the water. 


MISS CUTTING read the following cablegram: 

“The undersigned send Mark Twain heartiest greetings on his 
seventieth birthday and cordially wish him Jong life and pros- 
werity: 
an Sir William Anson: T. Anstey Guthrie (F. Anstey); Alfred 
Austin, poet laureate; Rt. Hon. Arthur Balfour; J. M. Barrie; 
Augustine Birrell, Kt.; Rt. Hon. James Bryce; Sir Francis Bur- 
nand, editor of Punch; Gilbert Chesterton; Churton Collins; W. L. 
Courteney: Austin Dobson; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; W. 8S. Gil- 
bert: Edmund Gosse: Francis Carruthers Gould; Thomas Hag: 
Anthony Hope: W. W. Jacobs: Rudyard Kipling; Ian MaclaYen 
(Rev. John Watson): W. H. Mallock; George Meredith; Henry 
Norman, M.P.: Sir Gilbert Parker; Sir John Tenniel, illustrator 
of Alice in Wo6nderland; Sir George Otto Trevelyan, historian; 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; William Watson; Tineodore Watts-Dunton ; 
Israel Zangwill; Tauchnitz.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

Returning now across the water, rather sharply. because the 
evening passes. we come to the first champion, or “ champeen,” as 
he would say or at least approve, of the American language. You 
may think I mean George Ade, but T don’t. The man | mean is 
Professor BrandeygMatthews, whom I now present to you. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS said: 

T was with the greatest pleasure I 
accepted your invitation to be 
here this evening, and I have 
been delighted to hear the 
proper praise paid to Samuel L. 
Clemens, the man, and Mark 
Twain, the humorist. Clemens, 
the man, more than any one 
else known to me, combines a 
childlike simplicity with a 
manly sincerity. With Mark 
Twain, the humorist, his humor 
is always good, his humor is 
never irreverent, never making 
for things of ill repute. The 
chairman, in introducing me, 
took the great liberty of sug- 
gesting that I was the champion 
of the American language. I 
should like to be able to take 
that position, if I thought there 
was such a thing as an Amer- 
ican language and not rather a 
better thing, the American 

branch of the English language, because it belongs to us as our 

birthright. They can use the perverted British language, as they 
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do at the present time, if they like. If I were allowed to take that 
point of view, I should like to dwell for a moment on the masterly 
style of our guest. He seems to me one of the great masters of the 
English language. (Applause.) His is a great style. It is a-style 
of his own, of course, a style direct, however,—flexible, unacademic, 
rich with the fervor and the style of the American character, of the 
undistilled American, like the style of Franklin, like the style of 
Lincoln. He is a master of languages, never slacking, but pulling 
words to do his bidding. He seems to me one of the real masters 
of our vigorous English speech. And since I have taken the liberty 
of disagrecing somewhat with the chairman who introduced me, 
perhaps I can take the liberty of disagreeing a moment with the 
guest of the evening and saying that when he chooses for purposes 
of his own to suggest that he is not a moralist, he is doing an in- 
justice to himself, for one of the qualities which I should pick 
out of his work, more strongly than another, more particularly 
than another, is the morality of it, the essentially ethical doctrine, 
the natural sense that underlies it. (Applause.) This evening Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne reminded me of a day which has always been a 
delightful memory, the single afternoon when I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson; it was in the smoking- 
room of the Savoy Club on a damp afternoon. A large part of 
that talk or that hour that we had was spent in discussing 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. We agreed in praise; we 
agreed in thinking that either of these books was far better than 
that established favorite of the eighteenth century, Gil Blas, and, 
as Mark told me once he had never had a chance to read Gil Blas; 
and we agreed, I say, that Huckleberry Finn was the better book 
of the two, not solely because it had a larger field, not solely be- 
cause it was the Odyssey of the Mississippi, not solely because 
it was the picture of a vanished civilization, but mainly because 
there is a finer. a stronger, a more strenuous moral decorum. 
Whatever Mark Twain may say, he has a moral of his own. He 
does his own thinking and he makes us think while he makes us 
laugh. He has his own ethical outlook on life, and it would be 
well if that outlook were ours also. Consider for a moment T7'he 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg—a parable like The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and worthy of that master; worthy of Swift without ‘the 
maliciousness.of Swift’s antipathy; worthy of Voltaire without 
Voltaire’s malice. You can easily understand what the Englishman 
meant when he is said to have told what he said to Mark Twain,— 
that he would give ten pounds if he had never read Huckleberry 
Finn or The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, so that he might 
have the pleasure of reading them for the first time. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

A fairly well-known American author who still writes occasion- 
ally over the name Mark Twain once observed that there was 
one good reason for wanting to go to heaven, and that was to be 
away from one’s relations. We have with us to-night one who 
has made a careful study of the other place, and it should comfort 
those of us who at times are somewhat apprehensive, to be in- 
formed that the result of his investigation has been more satis- 
factory than would have been suggested by the Calvinist ministers 
of our youth. Imaginatively this distinguished writer has crossed 
the Styx and has come back full of good cheer. I have the honor 
of presenting to you Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS said: 

AM sorry to say, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I cannot prom- 
ise Colonel Harvey anything 
better on the other side of 
Jordan than he has here, and 
from what I know is coming 
to him there I would advise 
him to stay here as long as 

ssible. I have come here to- 
night, but I did not come here 
to-night to speak. Colonel 
Harvey wrote me a year and a 
half ago and asked me if I 
would not prepare an_ im- 
promptu toast for Mark 
['wain’s seventieth-birthday din- 
ner, and I am sorry to say it 
has been delayed five days. 
That was not my fault. I had 
on my evening clothes that 
night to come to the dinner 
when I received notice that the dinner had been put off until to- 
night, so that all the fictitious writers of imagination might be 
gathered together. So I offer this toast: 


A TOAST 
To Mark Twain on His Seventieth Birthday. 


Here’s to the Prince of Wits! 
Here’s to his Seventy years— 
Time the fugacious flits 
Over this vale of tears, 

But never a mark leaves in his train 

To dimmer the loyal love for Twain 

In the warp and woof of the hearts of those 
Whose troubles and woes, 
Whose sorrow and pain, 

Have vanished and fled into thinnest air 

*Neath the magic touch of his genius fare! 
God give him a year 
For every fear 

His blithesome spirit has turned to cheer! 
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God grant him a day 
For every ray 
Of Light he’s shed on Sorrow’s way! 
God give him power 
For every hour 
Of joy he’s brought where storm-clouds lower— 
And his seventy years will straightway be 
But the end of a promising infancy! 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

The last I heard of the next speaker, she was sitting idly on the 
bank of a -river plucking the petals out of a rose and constructing 
therefrom a character. It was a successful endeavor. That char- 
acter is now what is popularly, technically, and favorably known 
as a “best seller.” Now the river is forsaken, and the artist is 
not only here, but has graciously consented to Say a few words 
respecting something or other—l know not what. 1 have great 
pleasure in presenting to you Kate Douglas Riggs. 


KATE DOUGLAS RIGGS said: | 

HO are these thy servants, the 

feminine contingent, that they 
are asked to add a soprano note 
to the pean of praise wafted to 
our distinguished guest? Does 
it mean that our host believes 
there is no sex in literature? I 
hope not, for when a male author 
assures me that such is his be- 
lief | always feel that he is de- 
livering an oblique compliment 
to himself, and at the same time 
assuring me that if we perse- 
vere we may ultimately reach his 
level. 

Flattering as is this assur- 
ance | always feel moved to deny 
its validity. There is sex in 
literature, and, to my mind, the book of a woman, when it achieves 

the highest point of excellence—in subtlety, finish, grace, delicacy, 
insight, even strength—reaches it by those qualities of mind and 
heart that are distinctly her own. 

There is no use in depressing women by reminding them that 
they haven’t produced a humorist, and there could never be a 
feminine Mark Twain! Of course not! And, if it were possible, 
how she would dislike to have her seventieth birthday blazoned 
to a carping universe when she didn’t look a day over sixty-nine! 

Why, then, I repeat, have the ordinary usages of American ban- 
quets been abandoned, and why is the voice of woman heard to- 
night at Delmonico’s? 

In a very old book, written bv a Baptist minister, I found the 
other day this artless remark, “In order fo understand the sphere 
of woman we must first consider the needs of man,” but frankly, 
though we may often have been needed as after-dinner speakers, 
we have hitherto never been asked. 

In the siege of Nottingham, two or three centuries ago, the 
women used to go about in bands of forty to put out the smoulder- 
ing fires lighted by the enemy. Perhaps we are called upon to- 
night, by virtue of the well-known absence of humor in women, to 
quench the flames of masculine wit, and to give our brothers a 
moment’s rest from their own pyrotechnic brillianey. I only wish 
that the old siege customs still prevailed, so that my maiden speech 
might be made in chorus, by a Nottingham “ band of forty,” for 
my unaccustomed position reminds me of an argument I once 
heard on the terrors of shyness. “ It is like the madness of a wild 
animal tamed,” said the man. “ No,” said the lady with feeling, 
“ it is like a tame thing driven wild.” 

But, above all, I must not even seem to be humorous, or wave 
my minnow’s fin when there is a Triton at table. A camel walk- 
ing by the river’s brink thinks his own hump a respectable size 
until he spies the reflection of the mountain just beside it. Then 
the elevation of his own person, which seemed to be so striking 
a moment before, dwindles into insignificance. The Dean of hu- 
morists is our guest of honor; his heart and his work as full of 
sap and salt and savor as when he and Tom Sawyer first dawned 
upon us, immortal and twin born. Nature was in an extrava- 
gant mood when Mark Twain was ushered into this workaday 
world. She must have created him just for pure joy,—in a spasm 
of irrepressible prodigality for which I imagine thousands of 
stupid boy babies born on the same day had to suffer, so that the 
balance might be kept even. He has done his work as Nature did 
hers, flinging it off in a kind of joyous recklessness, charming the 
English-speaking world, and captivating the rest of the universe 
even when undone into French or German or Italian. As I serib- 
bled on his dinner-card once long ago: 


The most of us can manage, just 

In scrambling through this vale of tears, 
To make what critics call our “ mark,” 

And nail it down with hopes and fears, 
Then comes along a man, who does 

With ease what we have done in pain; 
He makes at first one shining mark, 

And then he goes and makes Mark Train! 


Those of us here who are native to the soil look back with pride 
to a little group who blazed the trail of American literature— 
Washington Irving, Hawthorne, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, and Lowell. We may well be proud of them, for they 
were all true artists, true Americans, and, what the gods do not 
always stop to bother about—true men. Into this goodly com- 


pany by direct line of descent walks, on his seventieth birthday, 
Mark ‘Twain—Mark, monarch of mirth-makers! 

The “ mirth cure,” recently advocated by a French physician, is 
really not so novel a thing, for it is thousands of years since the 
great king of Israel declared that a merry heart ddeth good like 
a medicine, Phile Shakespeare speaks of that “ merriment which 
bars a thousand harms and lengthens life ’°—not the life of the 
mirth-maker alone, but of all who brush his garments. Dryden 
was right when he said: 

“ Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
Denies or damps an undivided joy; 
Joy is an import; joy is an eyphange; 
Joy flies monopolies; joy calls for two.” 

Think of the joys Mark Twain has divided with the world! oh, 
thrice fortunate man to make tired, sad, weary, dreary people 
smile and laugh, and only at wholesome things and thoughts! 
Think of being brother to a skylark carolling above. the morning 
mist, the fireglow on a rainy day, or the sunny glance of a child. 
How much more there is in this merrymaking than meets the 
superficial eye. The best jester may so easily be the teacher, the 
preacher, the magician, the philosopher. ‘ 

Once upon a time, says a twelfth-century church legend, there dwelt 
in France a strolling player, juggler, dancer, tumbler, what you will, 
who made his living by the exercise of his art. He was a merry 
fellow, who danced and tumbled for pure joy of life, and wherever 
he went a trail of laughter followed him! Youngsters shrieked 
with glee and toddled into the streets, clapping their fat hands 
at his approach; staid fathers stopped their work, and busy 
mothers ran to the door with their babies in their arms that they 
might catch the sparkle of his eves and the gleam of the white 
teeth behind the laughing lips. His merry heart made a cheerful 
countenance in all who saw him; his presence was a continual feast, 
and the coppers men threw him would have been well spent had 
they been gold pieces. 

Now this merry tumbler had a heart full of faith and reverence, 
and seeing how valuable men deemed the talents God had given 
him, he resolved to offer them up in thanksgiving to the source 
from whence they came. So he sought out a monastery, and 
being admitted as one of the ministering brothers, resolved to 
spend the remainder of his life in worship of the Queen of Heaven. 

But, alas, while learned priests and deacons might engage in the 
religious services, he had no part among them. He wandered 
disconsolate through the old gray building, and at last in a deso- 
late crypt found a forgotten altar with a dusty image of the Vir- 
gin set upon it. 

Here was an opportunity for service, alone and unseen. What 
could he do here to pleasure the Blessed Lady? Ah, he knew noth- 
ing so well as the merry pranks that had made him famous and be- 
loved; yoyld the holy Mother: accept them, if he’ but performed 
them with the full perfection of his art? So he threw his robe 
upon the damp stones, and in the dusk, before the deserted altar, 
began his songs, his quaint dances, his daring leaps and falls, with 
all the ardor of religious enthusiasm. 

Day after day the strange service was continued, until the poor 
tumbler, overcome by fatigue and emotion, sank into a swoon, 
and, being missed by the monks, was finally tracked_to the lonely 
altar. They entered eagerly, tapers in hand, but their lights were 
dimmed by the radiance that suffused the crypt, for, as they stood 
in awe and wonder, above their prostrate brother hovered the 
Queen of Heaven herself with a sky full of attendant angels. | 

Behold, the tumbler (but in a deeper, truer sense the eternal 
mirth-maker) canonized! 

Hail, Saint Tumbler! and hail, too, Mark Twain! Mark, Mon- 
arch of Mirth-makers, good artist, good friend, good American, 
good man! Long may you hold the place given you by the fairies 
when you first laughed in your mother’s arms and she laughed 
back again,—first and highest place in the American brotherhood 
of the ever-blessed Saint Tumbler! 


THE CHAIRMAN: ‘ 
Whether too intimate acquaintanceship with merry tumblers can 
best be coped with by the mirth eure or the gold eure is perhaps 
open to question, but no, editor, I am sure, would have the hardi- 
hood to blue-pencil that brgument in favor of the former. Copse- 
quently I anticipate nothing seriously critical or even dis- 
agreeable from the gentl4nan I am about to call upon, despite 
the fact that he is a great edMor—not the greatest, because there 
are no peers while Mr. Alden lives—but a great editor neverthe- 
less, a publicist of the highest erder, a slave only to his own 
conscience and ideals and, to my mind, the first poet of America. 
1 am sure you will be glad to hear from Richard Watson Gilder. 


RICHARD WATSON GFLDER said: 

; THOUGHT, Colonel Harvey, vou 
knew it had been decided by the 
Court of Appeals in this State 
and by the Legislature assem- 
bled at Albany that I was not a 
poet. The argument was made 
by my enemies that I was, and 
the decision went the other way. 
Td be called upon as a poet to- 
nizht, with so many other poets 
here, is exceedingly embar- 
rassing. I thought I was called 
upon because I was a novelist. 
I published a serial novel forty- 
five years ago, and as yet the 
book rights have not been 

Colonel Harvey 
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asked me once to write a serial novel, and he did not know [ had al- 
ready done it. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I have looked about fo 
some phase of the distinguished subject before us which perhaps 
might not occur to the other speakers, and one, also, which might be 
treated with becoming brevity. The phase of the subject finally se- 
lected was, of course, not Mark Twain as a philosopher, moralist, 
satirist, historian, poet, preacher, patriot, pilot, portrait-draughts- 
man, traveller, lecturer, general kicker, and sham-smasher; nor 
Mark Twain in his early military character; nor Mark Twain, as 
he is sometimes called, the humorist, it may safely be claimed -in 
the Fifth Assembly District, where we both reside;—not any one 
of these, but Mark Twain simply the human being. 

It is in his capacity as a human being that I am particularly in- 


terested in him: and | may say, being a neighbor, particularly 


well posted. As a human being, in fact, Mark Twain is supremely 
interesting. Of course, he ean tell stories, write stories, sing 
hymns, tell the truth, and do all sorts of strange and interesting 
things in an expert and fetching way: and vet to my mind he is 
chietly remarkable—as, for instance, his friends the President 
and the Emperor are remarkable—for the power of his person- 
ality; for his dynamic force; for the strength of his convictions, 
the energy and spontaneity of his expression; for his strenuous 
and scornful hates and intense affections; and for his lightning- 
like vision of the shifting scenes in the tremendous tragi-comedy of 
life. In Massachusetts they eall this sort of personal force * jasm,” 
or they did in Dr. Holland’s day. There is “ jasm” behind and in 
Mark Twain's literary art: “ jasm” in his ironically venerable 
front; “ jasm” in his international, intercontinental jokes. 
There is nothing so seizing or so important in this world as 


personality, and the personality of the cheerful subject of these 


inadequate remarks is, to me, his particular point. He is reeking 
with personality. It is, as I have intimated, precisely as a_per- 
son, as a human being, that he is most entertaining. I found, 
however, that to do full justice to Mark Twain as a human being 
would require a thesis so detailed, learned and spacious that tl ere 
is no time for it to-night. 

He and you will rejoice in this, I am sure, for thus is, at least 
temporarily, averted that fatal result which was intimated in a 
recent English school examination where it was distinctly stated 
by one of the contestants that “in the United States people are 
put to death by elocution.”  (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

The commercialization of literature is a favorite topic now- 
adays. Precisely what the term means apparently depends upon 
the point of view. If by a publisher, it usually simmers down 
to resentment of other publishers advertising; if by an author, 
to a demand for a square deal, himself to define the adjective. 
Personally I have never felt much sympathy for publishers, and 
1 am happy to say that we have with us to-night a notable example 
of developed opportunities of authorship. He, too, like our guest, 
came into the world with slight material equipment, and began 
to write about the time that Mark Twain began to smoke. He 
suffered discouragements of all sorts, but repelled rebuffs, and, 
notwithstanding the unappreciation of a cruel and unfeeling 
world, he persevered—and what is the result? I will not say that 
he is at present what you would call affluent, but he has enough 
money to live on, and is particularly rich in breadth, sincerity, 
und human kindness. I have the pleasure of presenting to you 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, said: | 

ADIES gentlemen, I have 
never been caught in a more 
embarrassing situation. I was 
just telling Miss Repplier that 
the chairman was referring to 
one party, and then L changed 
my mind and I said,“ That’s 
Cable.” and then again I said, 
“ It’s Van Dyke.” And, after all, 
it was my pitiful humble self. 
You will never believe me as a 
prophet again. However, I 
liked what Mr. Gilder’ said 
about the matter. You are the 
princes and princesses of the 


republic of letters, fitly extol- 
_~, ling your callings. I have no 
LP right to claim any share with 
S< vou. I don’t wear the wedding 


garb, as you do,—but from the 
point of view of a man of the 
world, those who know Mr. 
Clemens know what the world tittle suspects. Beneath all the 
weight of humor that has made him famous throughout the world 
there is a vein of the most earnest conviction, the strongest con- 
viction underlying, that breaks forth at times. You know the 
original St. Mark is pictured with a lion. Sometimes our friend 
is a lion too, and devours everything noxious about him when 
he Dets loose and clarifies the atmosphere. Not Juvenal, not 
Junius, not even Swift, has impaled a creature as he has impaled 
one Whose name | scorn to mention. The lion annihilates what it 
attacks. Beware of that lion. There is, another point. There 
comes to every man in publie life a supreme moment when that 
determines what manner of man -he is. Our friend was tried in 
the refineries, the purifying refineries’ fire; that man went into 
the fiery furnace and emerged a hero. (Applause.) He stands 
forever with Scott; he has done everything that Scott did. Ex- 
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cuse me, but [I must construct that vein, because whenever I think 
of my friend | go deep down and think, what manner of man 
is this? and he is to stand in history, gentlemen and ladies, as 
long, perhaps longer, for the acts he has done even more than for 
what he has written. (Applause.) Waiting at the station this 
morning, Mrs. Carnegie and I saw a venerable gentleman approach- 
ing, a gentleman of eighty-five and one of the guild, Wentworth 
Higginson. (Applause.) We renewed old acquaintanceship, and 
then we told him we were taking the early train, that we would 
not miss this opportunity of paying this tribute to our friend 
if we had to get up any hour of the night; and he said: “Oh, I 
wish I could have accepted Colonel Harvey’s invitation, but my 
daughters would not listen to it. I should like to be there to- 
night to pay my tribute to that lovable man.” ( Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, travelling through this life we have all, 
if we are worthy of it, met a few lovable men,—and, oh, what it 
means! They dq not preach to you; they do not need to. They 
come in to see you, or you go in to see them. Their smile is a 
benediction. You will never leave their presence without feeling 
you are a better and a kinder man than when you entered; and 
I see around me to-night half a dozen men of whom I believe 
the guest of the evening would say: “ Yes, they belong to this 
inner circle, they cheer my life, they make me better; I love 
them, and I know they can’t help loving me.” And in the pas- 
sage through life—only seventy—why, my dear friend Wentworth 
is fifteen years older than you are, and I look forward to having 
fifteen years more with vou. (Applause.) And then there is an- 
other thing I want to mention. A man like him meets with friends 
when he needs friends (applause); but let us pay them the 


tribute they deserve, as he has honored them to-night. I will 


cease. I would like to say more, but I won’t. But I will end with 
this verse of a little old Scotch song. Let me see howeit begins: 


“T'll say nae mair, but end my sang, 
I hope we'll mek a pair 
Where’er ye gang.” (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

Having obtained evidence that Mr. Carnegie can really speak 
Scotch, we now have the sweet singer of the Southland, whose 
melody is intensified by the unceasing current of human emotion 
beneath the waves of his beautiful diction—Mr. George W. Cable. 


GEORGE W. CABLE said: 


R. CHAIRMAN, one hardly knows 
whether }o be more elated or 
more terrjfied at such an oppor- 
tunity a honor as you have 
given me. I would I had the 
time to command my energies 
which would have given me the 
assurance to come, as some have 
come this evening, trusting to 
the inspiration of the hour and 
the inspiration behind it of the 
man. I have a lifetime’s affec- 
tion for Mark Twain, but my 
embarrassment consists in the 
fact that I come to you to-night 
with my strength discounted by 
a late sickness. That I only 
mention in order that I, too, may 
have my boagt, that I have come 
from afar, nearly as far as Mr. 
Carnegie, to pay my tribute to 
our loved friend. But I must try and keep my head until I come 
to mv manuscript. and not be like that good man whom we heard 
on the levee, Mark Twain, at New Orleans, when you came there, 
and Uncle Remus and Osgood were with us, and you read Bre’r 
Rabbit because we could not make Bre’r Rabbit read his own 
piece; and when you were leaving on the steamer every one was 
wanting to shake hands with you, as every one wants to shake 
hands with you wherever you go. And this good man was so 
full of the elation of the moment, so intoxicated with the pure 
spiritual joy of at least calling you by your best name or pet 
name, that he had not sobered up quite even after we were all 
pushed off the steamer, leaving you to go up the river, and he was 
coming down the stage plank with his arm around his friend’s 
neck, saying—-hardly anything, but, “I, 1 was so embarrassed—I— 
I’ve read everything he ever wrote and | would thank him for 
every one of them, and when I got hold of his hand my heart was 
so big that the only thing I could think of his to thank him for 
was the ‘Heathen Chinee.’” (Laughter.) So I hope that I may 
have said—I don’t know what I have said myself, but/I hope(it’s 
all right, as I am assured it is on my right hand,—but I was 
casting around for some word of tribute that might be more 
especially my own to the friend whose threescore years and ten 
we are celebrating to-night, and I believe that I am the only one 
in this entire company who ever spent threescore and ten almost 
consecutive days of travel, alternating on the platform in part- 
nership and companionship with — Twain. It may be, while 
our attention is still concentrated®on our friend, there may be 
room for me to allude to him as the only accepted interpreter 
of his own pieces by word of mouth, and the charm of that inter- 
pretation doubtless every one here can testify to from his own ex- 
perience, and it is quite enough for me to mention them for your 
loving contemplation without another word. Always there was 
inspired in his hearers, as in his readers, the perception that what 
he received came from a treasury which nothing could diminish. 
1 count that experience in the years 1884 and 1885 as one of the 
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most notable in my life. Just twenty-one years ago that was. 
Both of us looked that much younger; I had just turned forty years 
of age and I had reached the very crossing, as | thought, of the 
dividing line; one day my senior partner—the star in the troupe 
of two—remarked that he was passing his forty-ninth year. 
“ Your seventh seven,” I said, and he said, “ My seventh seven”; 
and now he comes to his tenth seven, and I trust he will go on to 
the eleventh, the thirteenth, the fifteenth seven. (Applause.) I 
called that season one of the most notable in my life, because, for 
one thing, I saw underlying the homage of the people’s heart all 
poured out in floods of affectionate embarrassment to the man on 
whom they looked with such esteem and whom they crowned the 
King of Mirth. I learned then the power of his marvellous and 
overwhelming humor lay in the fact that it was always well 
grounded, that it was always the standard-bearer of truth or, at 
least, a majestic conviction of right and of human sympathy, as 
much as the rest. For seventy nights I heard his wit and colossal 
drollery convulsing audiences, and never for one moment could 
hint that the factor of license could seduce it. Mark Twain is 
never on the platform the King’s Jester; he is always the King. 
(Applause.) I have seen him in sudden great junctures,—you 
know I have seen you at times when you thought you had im- 
perilled for an instant this kingly quality, and the thought always 
gave you exquisite pain. One night in a certain Canadian City, 
from time to time you could hear thundering with regularity that 
reverberation of sound. from the audience, that always greeted 
him, and as we drove back to our hotel Mark Twain was in a 
state of mental misery because, forsooth, he had spent his share 
of the whole talk merely spinning yarns, as he termed it, to an 
audience which would next morning realize the means he had 
sought to amuse them instead of giving them good literature. 
But, as I reminded him, we would have the same audience next 
night and he could give them as good literature as the world had 


- ever had. This he did, and the result was as thunderingly flatter- 


ing as before. Do you remember, Mark, how we sang almost 
nightly that old Mississippi ditty, “Jan and Gan?” TI have 
never heard who that particular Jan was, but it is enough 
for us all to recognize here to-night that it was not and it is not 
vet Mark. 

Another of the things that I learned in that season twenty-one 
years ago, was that along with that perfect naturalness which was 
essentially his inherent character, Mark Twain on the platform 
practised a painstaking heart. Do you remember, my old friend 
and big brother, that night in Buffalo when, after an excruciating 
succession of discharges of our shot, the steam-pipes began snap- 
ping and snorting, and you dared not answer them because you 
did not know how long they would keep up to the last word, and 
you went on with your reading while on your tongue all the time 
vou had the request that “some one would please ask the janitor 
not to grit his teeth so loud”? 

Another aspect of that artistic temperament is evidenced in 
this, that in all those seventy nights I never saw him betrayed into 
so much as a smile at himself, with the single exception when 
towards the close of a rather eventful evening, after the audience 
had been listening to his junior partner, the same audience broke 
into loud laughter on the appearance of the senior partner, an:l 
he could not help remarking, when a smile broke over his face, 
“ Yes, that time they caught me.” He confessed; he laughed, and [ 
don’t think his art left him even then, because I fancy it was the 
best art to laugh at the time. I saw in those days what an artist 
Mark Twain was, but, Mr. Chairman, I am glad of the opportunity 
given me to confess in this gathering that I did not realize in 
those times how good a friend and how brotherly a well-wisher he 
was to me. Sometimes I think when the sevens of years have 
heen seventy times seven, that confession is just what the world 
in general will make for itself. We have heard that the friend 
whom we celebrate has said he likes Cable well enough except for 
his religion. Well, I am bound to declare the exception well taken. 
The longer I live the less I am satisfied with my religion myself. 
But for all that, I must say that from the depth of my religion,— 
Heaven send long years yet, Mark Twain, because you keep your- 
self too busy with more important matters. ( Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

Personally, I have never been able to understand why it is that 
everybody bursts into song when Mark Twain is mentioned, but 
they are continuing to do it, and the Honorary President has a 
few songs yet to sing. 


MISS CUTTING read the following greetings: 
To Mark Twain 


on 
His Seventieth Birthday. 
Greeting and Good Wishes, 


And now, that the days of your years are threescore years and ten, 
By reason of strength may they be fourscore years; 
And the strength be labor—without sorrow. 
(Signed ) AMELIA E. Barr. 
December 5, 1905. 


November 15, 1905. 

My pear Mr. Harvey,—I have more than usual regret at my 
inability to accept your invitation to dine with Mr. Clemens. I 
am the more sorry because this is the second, indeed I think the 
third, occasion when I have had to decline a like invitation. 

I owe to Mr. Clemens many hours of agreeable recreation, and 
to take the census of the honest laughs he has given me is be- 
yond my arithmetical capacity, and really nowadays, although 
many people may be able to interest you with what they write and 


a few be competent to generally amuse, a man, the musi¢ of whose 
mirth covers the whole gamut of the comie from the most ¢deli- 
cate humor to side-shaking fun, is very, very rare. 

Your guest has been for many years a tremendous contribution 
to the gayety of nations, but, beyond that, he has given us such 
an ideal example of manly honor in the conduct of life that we 
have doubly to thank the man who, | hope, enjoys his own capacity 
to produce a laugh as much as does the world which shares with 
him the joy of wine-hs has given so freely. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) MITCHELL. 


This to M. T.: 
So large the joy your pen has given, 
To match it, one might try in vain, 
But what one man could never do 
Is easily done by Tirain. 
With my affectionate esteem, W. M. 


TO MARK TWAIN ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Back of the New, with its filmy veil, 
(You'll find him somewhere, still) 

There’s a barefoot boy with a stone-bruised heel, 
And a bird-note in his trill. 


He knew how poverty built her nest.— 
Where sorrow had dwelt with pain; 

He had felt the ery of a broken heart, 
And the sunshine after the rain. 


And it came to his heart as a prayer might come, 
Or the dew that the flowers quaff.— 

That the drudging old world was poor and sad, 
For the simple boon of a laugh. 


Men passed him by in the maddened race 
For glory and fame and gold: 

But the barefoot boy with the stone-bruised heel, 
Went whistling, as of old. 


Back of the New are the graves of the Past, 
That are lost in regret and tears; 
And the men that sought fame and the men that sought gold 
Are hid by the dust of the vears. 


But the barefoot boy with the stone-bruised heel, 
Who whistled and dreamed the while.— 
He has girdled the earth with his name and fame.— 
Made the whole of the wide world smile. 


So here’s to him now, in his merriest mood,— 
A wizard of joy to men: 
To the sunshine he chased in the corners of life.— 
And here’s to his threescore and ten! 
(Signed ) VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE. 


, ATLANTA, November 27. 1905. 

My pear Cotonet Harvey.—I have delayed my response to your 
kind invitation to the Mark Twain dinner in the hope that I might 
find it convenient to attend, ‘but conditions have so unexpectedly 
arrayed themselves against my desires that it will be impossible 
for me to be a guest. 

There is no man in the world that has won in a worthier way 
the right to be honored in all ways. Having no purpose to do so. 
he has written the great American novel; without at all intend. 
ing it, he has set for the young men in this age of commercial- 
ism, gteed, and graft. a far-reaching example of simple, old-fash- 
ioned honesty; and following the suggestions of a heart almost too 
big for.one body, he is the friend and champion of all who are 
poor and oppressed, and especially of those who have no voice 
to speak in their own behalf. Shams shrivel before him, and 
friendship takes on a new color—a new meaning—when he is 
concerned in it. Just give him the love of an old Georgia cracker, 
and say that I should like to be there. Faithfully yours, 

(Signed ) Joe. CuANDLER HARRtIs. 


TO MARK TWAIN 


Tf there’s any way to do it, if there’s any way to find 

Any trail that leads to Boyland and its fancies, would vou mind 
Going back to where Tom Sawyer is with Huckleberry Finn, 

And reminding them we’re waiting for more trouble to begin¢ 
If there’s any way to find them, with their laughter and their song. 
Will you go,—and, while you’re going, take a lot of us along? 


You — know where they are staying. Can't you let the nations 
slide 

And get up a big excursion to the place where they abide? 

Let us quiver with the purest, unadulterated joy 

Of another introduction to a sure-for-certain boy. 

If there’s any way to find them, we are all prepared to grin 

When Tom Sawyer comes to greet us, leading Huckleberry Finn. 


If there’s any way to find them at their old familiar pranks, 

There’s a million of us ready to declare a vote of thanks: 

There’s another million ready to be tickled through and through 

At ee of once more knowing what those youngsters say 
an 0. 
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If there’s any way to reach them! You know where they've always 
been— 
Won't vou go and find Tom Sawyer, and call Huckleberry Finn? 


We'd be mighty glad to see them; we should count it splendid luck, 


‘Could we find another volume introducing Tom and Huck, 


With their fishing, and their fighting, and their freckles, and their 
fun.— 
And we'd chuckle through the pages, and we'd sigh when it was 


done! 
Can't vou let the nations ramble in their blindness and their sin r 


we are doing to-night. We are offering ourselves to do his white- 
washing (laughter), and he is presently going home with his 
pocket full of compliments and tributes of recognition of his 
Christian character and good wishes for the future, and with 
his heart full of the affection which we have put there. Now, 
the thing that I have against Mark Twain is the extraordinary 
length not of his years, but the duration of his acquaintance. 
Shakespeare knew a good many people, and went back a long way 


~to the beginning of his acquaintance, as far back as the early 


Alays of Greece and the beginning of Egypt; but Mark Twain ante- 
dates them all; he begins with our first parents. He understood 


And renew our old acquaintance with Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn? \ and defined the psychological development of the first woman. 


(Signed ) D. NEsBIT. 


MARK TWAIN 


Mirth is forever young, and laughters leap 
From the fair lips of gods immortal too: 

And tenderness and truth know naught of age. 
Nor can the soul's capacity for rage 

At dark injustice ever know decay :— 

You, of these deathless qualities compact. 

Must needs escape the fate dull mortals reap»— 
Life proves her fairest promises in you, 

In every written word and fearless act 

Sees her high dreams of chivalry come true. 


How shine at times the brows of honest men!— 

Rare as the stars upon a clouded night, 

That gleam with richer lustre in despite 

Of darkness all around them, and again 

Inspire our hope and shame away our pain— 

So do you shine and cheer us on, Mark Twain! 

How we have laughed with vou! How you have laughed 
With us—and sometimes we have wept together, 

For there is every kind of storm to weather 

In Life’s long voyage, every kind of craft 

To sail in, and each sailor can but do 

The’ best that in him lies: so, if he drown, 

We still can say, Well, there a Man went down. 
And what we like is this, Mark Twain, in you, 

That you were ever cheerful at the wheel 

Whether in rain or sun, and no man knew 

From what vou wrought, what sorrow you might feel. 


And now, as on your head these seventy years 
Have whitened, and vou wear the varied crown 
Of Life, full-gemmed with laughter and with tears, 
We greet you and we bless you. May no frown 
Of churlish fate have power to haul down 
The standard you have flung upon the air 
Of our America, and may it there, 
The symbol of manhood fearless, free, 
Forever float for all the world to see! 
(Signed ) LOUISE MORGAN SILL. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

There is one here who three vears ago, on an occasion of this 
sort, had the audacity to rise before a similar gathering of humor- 
ists and say that he marked the commercial progress of this age, 
when they had changed the name of his paper from the Fireside 
Companion to The Christian Register. . But he has graciously 
promised to refrain from such observations this evening. I am 
emboldened, therefore, to assert that you who write books will 
recognize and be glad to see him, if for no other reason, because 
when his voice was made the pessimistic note was left out. There 
remained, however, a plenty of the encouragement and hopefulness 
which can come only from intelligent and sympathetic criticism. 
I am happy to present to you Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE said: 


T is ineredible, Mr. Chairman, 
and ladies and gentlemen, that 
vou should be glad to hear 
from any one at this hour. [ 
want to put an emphasis on the 
word. As I have heard these 
charming contributions in prose 
and verse, I have been reminded 
of that Saturday morning years 
ago when Tom Sawyer was 
ordered out to whitewash the 
fence, and he sat there hope- 
less, while the birds were sing- 
ing about him, and then he de- 
vised a plan that Mark Twain 
schemed to make all other boys 
do his work; and there they 
were doing it, whit shing the 
fence all day, and hé went home 
at the end of the dwy with four 
marbles and some apples and 

some string in his pocket, everything in his pocket which a boy 

will have, everything which a well-ordered boy’s pocket naturally 
gets hold of; and it has occurred to me that when Mark Twain 
wrote that he was in a prophetic mood—he was describing what 


and he also traced the growth of the soul and heart of the first 
man. He seems to know more about Adam and Eve than the 
theologians, but I want to call his attention to the fact that he 
has been too ardent, for in that historical episode there is a third 
person whose diary remains unrecorded, and it remains for him 
to write the diary of the Devil. (Laughter and applause.) The 
Devil still walks abroad in the land, and there have been many 
evidences of late that he is walking faster and farther than he 
ever did before. And then again he was present in King Arthur’s 
court, and he bore himself through that with all the cool hauteur 
of an American demagogue, born on the Mississippi River seventy 
years ago. It reminds me of what lippened in the Palace at 
Amsterdam, when a party of tourists was being shown through 
by a guide, who was explaining everything very volubly, and an 
American farmer who happened to be with the party immediately 
pricked up his ears and said, “Is that a real genuine throne?” 
The guide said it was, and then the farmer, quickly lifting up 
the rope, covered with red velvet, as is customary in such exalted 
places, said, “ Well, if it is, | am going to sit upon it,” and he 
sat upon it, before anybody could stop him. And so Mark Twain 
has.in the same way seated himself on thrones and in presences,— 
whether he was in doubt from the fact of not reading intelligent 
books on etiquette who can say? 

Then who will ever fail to thank him for the tenderness and 
beauty and-piety with which he has recalled the marvellous career 
of that beautiful woman. Jeanne d’Are. You see the round tower 
and square in Rouen which are associated with her tragic career. 
He has made the epic of the Mississippi, and he took the In- 
nocents abroad and exposed them in all pristine purity to the 
dangers and pitfalls of Europe. Now, Mr. James has shown the 
American modified by Europe, but Mark Twain has shown Eu- 
rope aghast at America. (Laughter.) He has had two great pieces 
of good fortune, ccneerning which I should like to expand, but 
as to which | must content myself with simply stating that he 
had the same good fortune which Aristophanes and Shakespeare 
rand Cervantes had. He was not afraid of life when he saw it. 
He thought in order to be great and fine and real art must not 
be non-comprehensible. I remember not many years ago, at the 
Authors’ Club, one New-year’s night, when a distinguished Eng- 
lish author asked Mr. Stockton what was the difference between 
an American joke and a foreign joke, and Stockton said at once, 
“Well, for one thing, vou can understand an American joke.” 
Now, Mark Twain has been comprehensible from the start. There 
Was a sign in Venice, two years ago last summer, which amused 
some of us greatly. It said, “ English spoken, American under- 
stood.” (Laughter.) Mark Twain has helped. to make American 
understood. He has never been afraid of the primitive man any 
more than Emerson was, who always loved the plain American; 
and the Yankee not only brought joy to James Russell Lowell, 
but, in my judgment, gave Lowell the only chance he will have 
of being finally among the Immortals. Then he had the great good 
sense and good fortune, like Cervantes and Aristophanes, to treat 
his situations humorously, because if there is anything that tests 
the condition of man, it is the condition of man in the new. con- 
tinent, living under conditions that are so unfriendly to his real 
spiritual significance that it must amuse the gods themselves. 
Iiut remember, there is that Homeric laughter, and, my friends, 
Homeric laughter comes only from Homeric men. You remember 
that all the boys envied Huckleberry Finn because he did not have 
to go to Sunday-school or listen to sermons or go to bed at a 
certain time or wear shoes; he lived as his creator has described 
him, a gaudy outcast. Now, it has been the good fortune of 
Mark Twain to be a gaudy outcast all his life, and so he has 
ranked himself, in the opinion of the world, among the four or 
five groups of religious spirits in American literature. (Applause. ) 
He has never been afraid to make companionship with a real man 
and a real boy whenever and wherever he saw them, without 
regard to manners or speech or dress. They have been a bright 
lot, those boys of his, judged from the conventional standpoint,— 
a bad lot. I don’t mean that he ever really collects them all 
.for family prayers, but they have stood by him through thick 
and thin, and if the popular verdict has any basis now, they are 
generously supporting him, which is what all good boys do when 
they are loyal to their maker. He was a privileged character. 
The Greeks would have crowned him with laurel, and our hope 
for you and our belief now is that with the great reputation 
you have made, the laurel may bring you the absence which 
makes for things in the tumult of life, and will bring that respect 
which is for the soul of peace and joy in the maturing of a man’s 
power and the return of his labor. ( Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: ; 

Just as Alice Brown and Edith Wyatt unconsciously apply their 
art to intuitive psychology, so does she whom I am about to call 
upon blend in philosophy the elements of grace and tenderness— 
of Addison and Goldsmith. It is with peculiar gratification that 
I present to you Miss Agnes Repplier. : 
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AGNES REPPLIER said: 


ADIES and Gentlemen, I dare say 
you all know what it is to re- 
member one or two lines of 
verse; [ am not speaking now 
of anything grand enough to be- 
come poetry, but lines that 
linger always in your memory 
and give you renewed pleasure 
when you recall them. Two 
such lines | have at home in 
some verses written by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in honor of Mr. 
Clemens’s Jubilee twenty years 
ago. Mr. Lang complains that 


“ He hears it held with pain 
That fifty years have passed 
and gone — 
That dawns the morrow star 
Which passed above the wain, 
Mark Twain.” 


Seventy years have gone now. He has told us what an infant 
he was,—but seventy years make a great difference in age, in the 
love of life. We are all trying to live as morally as we can. 
There is no corner of England or the United States where Mark 
Twain's name fails to awaken some response. There is not a re- 
mote book-store in Gireat Britain—and I have made many a long 
and loving study of book-stores—where | have not found Amer- 
ican literature represented by Innocents Abroad and Huckleberry 
Finn, and it seems as though our ignorant foreigners are our local 
guides, as indeed I have been to a courteous Englishwoman who 
thought I lived in a town not destitute of inhabitants and associ- 
ated closely with English history—that is, she did when I told 
her—and then to have her ask me sweetly: “Do you have all 
the comforts of life in Philadelphia?” A famous English artist 
once said to me: “ Philadelphia,—that word has a familiar sound 
to me. Oh, I have seen it on two of our tombstones at Wells.” 

Well, 1 have found one or two names which are open sesames 
to the foreign intelligence—Chicago and Mark Twain; Chicago, 
because it gave a fair, a village fair, and every one likes to read a 
writer of merry tales. Mark Twain cast his fame across the seas. 
Why, even the very donkey-boys on the Nile asked me if I lived in 
Chicago. And the Arabs on the Pyramids offered to do for me a 
Mark Twain act, and skip up and down those monuments, as they 
had been encouraged by Mr. Clemens in the hope, doubtless, that 
they would break their necks, forty years ago. That is a master- 
piece that he has taught them. To have one’s name linked with 
the Pyramids is what I call fame; and when to this laurel crown is 
added the loyal love of friends and the gratitude of many a tired 
heart helped on its way by the words of mirthful comfort, what 
can one wish for more? We know that honest mirth cures many a 
care and that a merry companion is the one we love, and that from 
the early times down to the present there is nothing worth the 
wear of winter save laughter and the love of friends. ( Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

To induce half a million of people to buy a book whose dominant 
note is naturalness is an undoubted achievement, but to know 
Nature herself is perhaps even more desirable. The next speaker 
fills both requirements. Second only to the master himself (point- 
ing at John Burroughs), there is none who has come closer to 
nature than he. I have great pleasure in presenting to you Mr. 
Irving Bacheller. ( Applause.) 


IRVING BACHELLER said: 

F the world’s a stage in Which ev- 
ery one has a part, there are all 
too many of us among the 
supers. Sometimes I have won- 
dered why Mark Twain is per- 
mitted to hold the centre of the 
stage and talk with kings and 
princes, and delight or dismay 
them with fine wit, while our 
business is only to laugh and 
clap our hands and do the small, 
inglorious errands of the play. 
He has no uhcommon talent as a 
oa Most any of us, had we 

js lines, had we his make-up, 
and especially his wig, could 
win applause. (Laughter.) 

I knew a man who sdw the 
stage before he began to play 
a part—when he stood waiting 
in the crowded wings for his cue. 

I am going to consider for a moment that scene upon which he 

entered. New England and the South were on one side of the 

stage; on the other was a new West, and between them one could 
see growing towns and cities, and ploughs breaking the vir- 
gin prairies, and caravans crossing them going West. The play, 
since the martial scenes of 1814, had grown dull and wearisome. 

Slowly it was moving toward a tragic climax. In one corner of 

the stage was a race in chains—in another, a stern-faced people 


claiming to be free and yet the slaves > eruel and inveterate 
tyranny. In this bondage birth was a cr?Me, life a penalty, toil 
a cure, leisure a peril, and earth a desert with all main roads 
leading to the torrid zone of eternity. One learned first that he 
was to blame for-the sins of Adam, and next that he was more to 
blame for doubting it. This puzzling situation destroyed his sense 
of justice, while toil wore away his strength, and beans and pork 
and pie fell upon his liver. (Laughter.) He often quarrelled 
with his neighbor, and his neighbor, having provocation, if no 
deeper trouble, quarrelled back. A boy was punished by his father 
and set upon by the .devil and seared by the minister and bled 
by the doctor and deprived of youth by discipline. This last was 
the greatest offence of all, for a boy without boyhood is apt to 
be a man without manhood. Later his soul was mortgaged to 
Satan, his land to the rich man, his body to a large and increasing 
family. He feared a score of enemies, including himself. He 
feared everything but riches, knowing, possibly, by some deep and 
truthful intuition, that the needle’s eye would be broad enough 
for him. Those days religion was a bit like modern life-insur- 
ance—the elect increased their salaries while the general policy- 
holder had only a dwindling hope. (Laughter.) The devil sat 
in the House of Mirth and corrupted the Legislature. ( Laughter.) 
But, thank God, while we may call it life-insurance for the policy- 
holder, it has proved to be death-insurance for the devil and his 
friends. (Laughter.) Therein the analogy still holds. In time 
the people rose against their oppressors. As we see the play in 
our memories we do not wonder that Such a situation of in- 
justice and despair must have its end. The great scene-shifter had 
begun to change the map of the infinitudes. It would almost seem 
as if he were npoving the old hell out of the future toward the 
past—that ample storeroom of worn-out properties—and as if, 
then, it were passing the present. It may be he thought it had 
served its purpose and was occupying too much room. The pon- 
derous thing seemed to have stuck in the centre of the stage, and 
the devil and his allies were doing their best to hold it down. 
Many of the supers began to smile. It may be they were the least 
bit amused—it may be they were a little weary and longing for 
more cheerful scenes. Be that as it may, the manager had already 
found his great comedian. 

In the next act we see the sons of the Puritans leave their 
gloomy home and join the many caravans that are going West. 
We see them delve and build; we see them forget their kinship 
to the worm; we see them find gold and something better—happi- 
ness—for it is a fact that real American happiness was first dis- 
covered in the West. In the open air and the frolic of the camp 
they enjoyed the belated, careless boyhood of a man.. For bet- 
ter or: worse they threw off the yoke of, the devil’s tyranny and 
declared themselves free and independent. It was a time of 
great discoveries, and the greatest was this: on the lonely plain 
and mountain they discovered God in their own hearts, and He 
spoke to them with a singular and loving authority. Then and 
there an historic thing happened—every man became his own 
preacher. If the cunea were not so he didn’t have to believe it. 
We see men learning that, instead of being to blame for Adam's 
sin, Adam was at least partly to blame for theirs; that toil is not 
a curse but a blessing; that every-day religion is seven times more 
important than Sunday religion; that fear makes a coward of a 
man. “God hates a coward” became one of their maxims. 

Suddenly a wave of laughter sweeps over the stage from the 
far left. A young man has come in view, and is telling a story. 
The saddened spirit of the crowd finds relief and joy in it. They 
call him to the centre of the stage, and there he has remained, 
shooting folly as it flew, and filling all hearts with the immeas- 
urable bounty of his own. The crowd began to hustle Satan 
towards the wings. Hé voluntarily gave them the considerable 
benefit of half his salary for two weeks and then resigned. Our 
comedian scattered the bread of happiness, and dark shadows grew 
Jess in the light of his good cheer. Many kept up their policies 
in the old insurance company, and read Mark Twain for consola- 
tion, and wisdom came with humor and courage with cheerful- 
ness. Now who has not discovered the moral of the great play 
that heaven may be extended so as to fill the future and the pres- 
ent and leave no room for hell save in the past? 

Mark Twain, exorciser of demons, leader in the conquest of the 
great upper world of fancy, discoverer of eternal youth—when I 
think of you and of that you have done I am reminded of two 
lines from PMidar: 

“ The divinity that dwelleth in these things groweth not old, 
Nor can oblivion drown them in sleep.” 
( Applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

Knowing that we were to have representatives of the Scotland 
and the Southland, I felt the propriety of seeking one from the 
Westland, and instinctiwely asked, Can any good come out of 
Chicago? My first thought was of George Ade, but he has be- 
come so shy since he became wealthy by writing sophomoric plays 
that it is difficult to reach him, if he sees you first. Then there 
was Peter Dunne, but he thoughtlessly throttled his oppor- 
tunity by asking me what right I had to be in a literary gather- 
ing anyway. I was too courteous to make the stinging retort that, 
whatever my sins, my sole inspiration liad not been fdind in a 
saloon, and passed on to one born into the world undér reason- 
ably favorable auspices, and designed by a fond parent to achieve 
distinction as a pugilist, or if not as a pugilist at least as a foot- 
ball-player, but whose physical growth did not keep with his in- 
tellectual capacity. I present to you, with great pleasure, Mr. 
Rex E. Beach. (Applause.) — 
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REX E. BEACH said: 


hk. TOASTMASTER, Ladies,- and 
Gentlemen: This is a remark- 
able occasion for me on more 
than one account. In part, be- 
cause it is the first litefary 
banquet I ever attended where 
I did not have to look up the 
names of the books written by 
the guest of honor. I had 
planned a speech for this even- 
ing showing to Mr. Clemens the 
remarkable improvement § and 
refinement ‘which has occurred 
in American humor since the 
day in which he wrote Tom 
Sawyer and Innocents Abroad, 
& but I will be unable to deliver 
-~ it, because the man who was to 
bring the slapsticks and the 
bladder has not yet arrived. 

I once tried this modern 
American ten, twent’, thirt’, 
Keith circuit brand humor at a 
bohemian dinner in South Bend. 
I had a large assortment of 
near-jokes of my own making, and arranged for the gentleman 
who sat next to me to rise up and swat me in the jowl with a 
folded newspaper at the end of each one. I had just finished ex- 
plaining “ Why the chicken crossed—” which I consider one of my 
best jokes—perhaps some of you have never heard it?—when he 
found that he had forgotten his newspaper. Therefore, he laid 
violent hands upon the only thing convenient, which happened to 
be a loaf of French bread, hard-baked, and with a bark as thick 
‘as the shell of a lobster. I never suspicioned until some time the 
next day that this man held the highest batting average of any 
man on the South Bend Baseball team. 

Perhaps the perusal at an early age of Mr. Clemens’s Roughing 

It had much to do with my inclination to see the West—that is, 
the West of his and Bret Harte’s day. At any rate, I went in 
search of it, but it had moved. In my quest of the frontier I fol- 
lowed it on and on, up into the arctics, where it had paused long 
enough for me to catch up. It was the same frontier of Buck 
Fanshawe and Hank Monk, only now it had chilblains, and, in 
place of a stage-coach, Hank drove a dog team. Its heart was as 
warm and its humor as keen, however. : 

[ shall not forget the first mining-camp I struck. It consisted 
of about 1500 souls—and nineteen saloon-keepers. Outside of these 
nineteen well-to-do people, the rest were broke, and comprised the 
floating population, so. called because alcohoi is lighter than water. 
It was not a bad camp, however, on the whole—one got two drinks 
for $1, and the bartender supplied a horse-blanket to throw a 
fit on. 

One day a stranger approached me with an air of great 
mystery and said: 

“ Young fellow, I ben watchin’ you, an’ I like your style. You're 
a hustler.” 

There is no greater compliment that can be paid to a man in 
Alaska than to say that he is,a hustler, and, inasmuch as I had 
never gazed at close range into the disgusting visage of hard work 
at that time, I was pleased. 

“]T am organizin’ a secret expedition, and I want jest one more 
man to fill out the number. You’re on.” 

* What's the layout?” said I. 

“ Well, I’m takin’ a few of the best men T can find up the river, 
to bring down a raft of saw-logs. I can’t say no more, or else 
every man in camp will want to go along, and I figger I’ve told you 
too much now, only you look like a man who can keep his mouth 
shut.” 

I assured him that I was the human hunting-case watch, and 
never opened my face until I was pressed. Then I asked him 
what wages he paid. 

“Five dollars a day and board,” said he. 

“TI won't go for less than ten,” said I; “five dollars is too 
small,” whereupon we argued, and after considerable haggling, 
finally compromised on five dollars a day and board. 

So one rainy night I took my roll of blankets and crept onto a 
river steamer, thankful for the honor conferred upon one so young. 

Now in this desperate band there were the boss, whom I now 
entitle a humorist, six tall, unkempt Oregon woodsmen skulking be- 
hind heavy growths of whiskers, also three young men of about my 
own age and inexperience. Of these latter one was an ex-football 
hero with legs like iron pillars, another had captained a Yale 
crew, and did not know how strong he really was, while the third 
had even a smaller cranial development than any of us, which I 
now consider truly remarkable. He wag a monster, physically, 
however, so large that if he ever stood still on a street corner a 
policeman would tap him on the shoulder and say, “ No groups, 
please.” He had the biceps of a blacksmith, and was named 
Fagan—not the Fagan who afterwards owned Collier’s Magazine. 
I asked him what business he had been engaged in before coming 
north and he said, 

* Rubber.” 

“ Indeed,” said T; “ Peru or Brazil?” 

“ Neither,” said he; Qyrkish bath.” 

That is where he got his muscular development, and he needed 
it too, because, instead of being sent into the forest to sing and 
slash our way through the stately timber to the music of ringing 
a and clashing tree trunks, we were assigned to a shameful 
task. 


We had no sooner pitched our camp in the heart of the wilder- 
ness and many miles up a strange river, than this comedian boss 
of ours sent the six Oregonian woodsmen out into the forest 
with their axes, and for us clean-shaven, intellectual youths he 
unpacked four strange, unmannerly, and clanking tools, the like 
of which we had never seen before. He called them peaveys, or 
cant-hooks; and said that although they might seem awkward 
at first, in a week we would be able to eat soup with them. Then 
he told us what to do. It was work which in the early days 
had been performed by ox teams, but in later years had been done 
by donkey-engines and steel cables. It consisted of seizing logs 
as they were felled with our cant-hooks, carrying them to the 
river bank, and dropping them in. Now these logs weighed thou- 
sands of tons apiece, and grew at immense distances back from 
the river.. Dense clouds of mosquitoes feasted luxuriously on our 
white meat, while, added to our other troubles, we were so far 
north that we constantly tripped and sturfibled over the arctic 
circle. 
Inasmuch as this sport had never been included in any col- 
lege curriculum—Fagan assured us that it did not even appear 
on the Bryant & Stratton bill of fare—we mutinied, but the cook 
cut off our rations, so that we were forced to browse on willow 
buds and wild berries. We could not run away, because we were 
hundreds of miles out in the wilderness and had no rowboat. 
So we stayed, and lifted and grunted and strained until our 
eyes hung out like loose overcoat buttons. Gradually our atavism 
became complete. We reverted to beasts of burden, chewing our 
cuds, flapping our ears at the insects, and sleeping standing up. 
The boss put a bell on Fagan, and we followed him patiently 
to and fro through the forest, until we had fondled every heavy 
piece of timber which grew in that whole valley. Then he laid 
us onto the raft, bedded us down, and took us back to camp. 

After that experience I felt that I had been cast for gentler 
and nobler things, so I adopted journalism. In other words, I 
reverted to type. 

It came about in this way: One day I inadvertently strolled 
into a saloon—accent on the inadvertently—and noticed behind 
the bar a typewriter. It was the only typewriter in Alaska at 
that time, and the owner used it for a cash register. I borrowed 
it and started a newspaper; used to manifold ten copies at a 
time, and sell them for $1 apiece. 

Mr. Clemens states in his Journalism in Tennessee that he went 
South for his health. I came North with mine, and, inasmuch 
as the profession carried no heaven-born message for me, I pro- 
ceeded to insulate the residents from their money in every way 
possible, and was succeeding fairly well when forced to close out 
my business, owing to a mistaken sense of humor. That is, I 
made the mistake of attributing a sense of humor to a man 
who didn’t possess it. He was a thin little bartender, hollow- 
chested, with the cough of a switch-engine on a frosty morning, 
and legs ‘like a piece of Chippendale furniture. I printed a 
highly imaginative story to the effect that a Swede had entered 
his place one day and called for a drink of warm water and 
good alcohol. He got it, went away, and died. Upon being 
questioned concerning this, the bartender remarked with great 
astonishment: 

“Well, now, ain’t that too bad! I thought he said ‘warm 
water and wood alcohol.’ ” 

As I say, the man was unbalanced. He had no sense of humor, 
and that joke went past him like a train past a tramp. The 
next day he crept up to my cabin, all out of breath and coughing 
considerably; then, after he had raised up, he began to reason 
with me. As I recall it now, he used a pick-handle, but I am 
not positive, because my memory is blurred and indistinct, and I 
have only one clear-cut and vivid recollection, which is of wit- 
nessing a marvellous display of Northern Lights in the daytime, 
which is considered a2 remarkable phenomenon even in _ that 
latitude. 

After he had gone I tottered forth, and changed a few letters 
in the motto which had stood so boldly over the door to the 
printing-office. When I came in, instead of reading “ Honest, 
Tried, and True,” it said, “ Honest, Tired, and Through.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

The East Side, the South Side, and the North Side have spoken. 
Now we have the many-sided man—one who can speak as a nov- 
elist, an artist, an engineer, or a carpenter—and equally well in 
either case. I am sure you will be very glad to hear from Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith. (Applause. ) 


HOPKINSON SMITH said: 


R. CHAIRMAN and Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I have listened with 
very great pleasure to-night to 
a great many speeches that have 
been made on this floor. I have 
heard an honorable professor 
from Columbia speak of Mark 
Twain as the man who used the 
best English language of any of 
our men who write; I have 
heard Mr. Gilder speak of him 
as in his manhood, Mr. Car- 
negie indulging in that same 
line of talk. All men love the 
man. A number of our people 
here have indulged in the fact 
that he is the greatest humorist 
living. Now, do you know that 
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Mark Twain has never struck me as being a humorist. ( Laughter.) 
There is something infinitely greater than making you laugh, and 
that is, if you will permit me, making you shed tears. I remem- 
ber the day, a great many years ago, when the first thing I ever 
read of Mark’s came on those lines; I have no doubt he has for- 
gotten it; I don’t know that he has ever thought sufficient of it 
to put it in his published works; if it is there, I don’t remember 
having seen it. But just as Charles Dickens will live in the his- 
tory of the world and the hearts of the people because of Little 
Nell, because of the sorrows of Peggoty, and others of that char- 
acter, so will Mark Twain live in all the things he has written. 
It is late, and most of you want to go home, but I am going to 
tell you a story which an old colored woman told him, and which 
he, in his inimitable way, has told me. This old woman lived 
in New Haven, and came in every day, in the morning, and Mark 
said to her one day: “ Aunt Rachel, have you ever had any trou- 
ble?” And she said: “ Marse Clem, have I ever had any trouble? 
Now, I going to tell you. Now, Marse Clem, I was born in Mary- 
land, and my old mammy and I used to have: plenty of trouble, 
and I just growed up with the hens and the chickens; and I had 
my own little teeney Henery, and he fell down once and had a great 
sear on his wrist. Well, just *fore the war I was down with my 
massa, that was in North Carolina, and along came the time when 
they sell all the animals on the place and all the niggers on the 
place, and they knocked us all down in Richmond; they sold 
my old man and they sold my Maria and then they sell my little 
Henery; but when they came to my little Henery I say to the man, 
‘Go ’way,’ and I beat him over the head with a chain, Fourteen 
years ago, Marse Clem, and from that time to this I never seen 
my little Henery, and when the war broke out everybody went away 
and left us on the place; and then the Union soldiers came in, and 
I was in that old kitchen garden, where you was, Marse Clem, 
and then one day down come the colonel, and I had heard about 
it, and 1 went up to him and I said to him: ‘I want to tell you, 
boss,’ I says, ‘1 had a little boy once, and I tole him about 
that, and he says, ‘ How long ago is that fact?’ I says, ‘ Four- 
teen years,’ and he says, ‘Why, he wouldn’t be little any more.’ 
I said, ‘I didn’t ‘member that.’ Pretty soon after that I had a 
boiling in the kitchen, and they came in with a nigger man. 
You know I could never get along with niggers that blow on a 
horn, and this fellow had a horn, a black fellow, and I said, ‘ Get 
‘way, rubbish; don’,wan’ you.’ That young man stopped, and [ 
said, ‘I wan’ you to understand I don’t want my place filled with 
tramps; I want them for blue hen chickens’; and I see that young 
man stop and he told them to tell the colonel. He went back till 
morning. Well, | was getting breakfast when a black face bent 
over mine and my hand began to tremble, and I say, ‘ Boy, if you 
uin’t my Henery what are you doing with that sear on your 
wrist?’ The Lord be praised, Marse Clem, I got my own again.” 
( Applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

I was unable to find in Mr. Gilder’s dictionary a word in 
which poetical piquancy and perverseness are satisfactorily blend- 
ed. So I go straight to the point and express my gratification in 
being able to present to you Miss Carolyn Wells. ( Applause.) 


CAROLYN WELLS said: 

Y poem is divided into three 
cantos. The first canto is as 
follows: 

First Canto 
RHYMES WRITTEN UPON 

THE OCCASION OF MARK 
TWAIN'S PASSING HIS 
SEVENTIETH SMILESTONE. 


The real origin of Mr. Clem- 
ens’s pseudonym of “ Mark 
Twain.” 


Humor and Wit aimed their 
shafts in the dark; 
With this result— 
The Twain hit the Mark. 


; Second Canto 
GREETING TO MARK TWAIN FROM HIS CONTEMPORARY 
HUMORISTS 


Your humor’s a searchlight, 
Ours but a spark; 

They call us humorists— 
God save the Mark! 


Third Canto 


To-night our shafts of wit fly wide, 
Yet we admit it— 

To-night we'd rather be beside 
The Mark than hit it! 


A TOAST 
‘TO MR. CLEMENS AND COLONEL HARVEY 
A Health to the Twain. (Applause.) 
THE CHAIRMAN: 
The last ever should be and, I doubt not, to-night, is, the best. 


He is one whom I heard described by one entirely competent to 


make the description, recently at a dinner given in his honor, 
as the personification of -sane idealism: but | shall not describe 
him in that way—again. It serves my purpose better this evening 
to present to you “the other wise man,” Doctor Henry van Dyke. 
( Applause. ) 


DR. VAN DYKE said: 
A.FAIRY-TALE FOR MARK TWAIN’S BIRTHDAY, 


I 


OME threescore years and ten 


avo, 
A Prince was born in Florida, 
Mo. : 
And though he came incognito, 
With just the usual yells of 
woe, 
The watchful fairies seemed to 
know 
Precisely what the row 
meant. 
For when he was but five days 
old 
(December fifth, as been 
told), 


They pattered through the 
snow-drifts cold, 

And came around his erib to 
hold 

A council of endowment. 


IL 


“T give him Wit,” the Eldest said: 
And stooped above the little bed 
To touch his forehead round and reid. 
“Within this bald, unfurnished head, 
Where wild, luxuriant locks shall spread 
And float in years hereafter, 
I kindle now the lively spark 
That still shall flash by day and dark, 
And wheresoe’er he goes shall mark 
His way with light and laughter.” 


The fairies laughed to think of it— 

That such a round and wrinkled bit 

Of flesh should be endowed with Wit! 

But something serious seemed to hit 

The mind of one, as if a fit 
Of fear had come upon her. 

“T give him Truth,” she quickly cried-— 

“That laughter may not lead aside 

To ways where scorn and falsehood hide— 
I give him Truth and Honor!” 


lV 


“T give him Love,” exclaimed the third: 
And as she breathed the mystie word, 
I know not if the baby heard, 
But softly in his sleep he stirred, 
And twittered like a little bird, 
And stretched his hands above him. 
The fairy’s gift was sealed and signed 
Wh kisses twain, the deed to bind: 
" heart of love to human kind, 
And human kind to love him!” ‘ 


V 


“Now stay your giving!” cried the Queen, 
“These gifts are passing rich, | ween; 
And if reporters should be mean 
Enough to spy upon this scene 
’Twould make all other babies green 
With envy at the rumor 
Yet since I love this child forsooth 
I'll mix your gifts, Love, Wit, and Truth, 
With Spirits of Immortal Youth, 
And call the mixture Humor!” 


The fairies vanished with their glittering train; 
But here’s the Prince with all their gifts: Mark Tuirain. 
(Great applause. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: 

And so we reach the end of the evening. There is but a word to 
add. The marvellous wit, the limitless imagination, the undying 
courage of intellect, have commanded our recognition, and we have 
paid glad homage to Mark Twain. But to many of us it is 
the gentle heart, the sublime spirit of this man that wins our 
reverence. So, finally, I ask you all, his friends, to rise and pledge 
the long life and complete happiness, here and hereafter, of 
Samuel L. Clemens. 
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